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There  is  a  familiar  African  story  about  a  traveler  on  safari  who  found 
one  morning  that  his  carriers  refused  to  leave  camp.  When  he  asked  the  reason, 
they  replied,  "We  have  come  so  far  so  very  fast  that  we  must  give  our  souls 
time  to  catch  up  with  us." 

It  would  be  a  blessing  if  Africa  could  have  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  perhaps 
a  century  of  repose  in  which  her  soul  might  catch  up  with  her  body.  But  the 
pace  of  change  is  inexorably  swift.  Never  in  history  has  a  whole  continent 
been  forced  to  undergo  such  a  complete  transformation  in  so  short  a  time.  Our 
own  culture  here  in  the  West  has  been  changing  during  the  last  half  century 
about  as  fast  as  we  could  take  it;  yet  we  have  asked  the  Africans,  starting  a 
thousand  years  behind  us,  to  overtake  us  in  a  single  generation.  The  result  is 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  cultures  which  fascinates  the  beholder.  But  under¬ 
neath  are  tensions  and  conflicts  that  amount  to  a  revolution  -  a  revolution  that 
is  racial,  cultural,  economic,  social,  political  and  religious  all  at  the  same 
time.  The  complexity  of  this  defies  any  brief  analysis,  and  so  I  am  going  to 
try  to  give  you  a  few  illustrations  instead. 

Two  weeks  ago  today  1  sat,  in  the  office  of  the  Acting  Governor  of  a 
province  of  the  South  Sudan,  Outside  amid  the  clatter  of  a  busy  river  port  on 
the  white  Nile  one  could  see  naked  tribesmen  from  the  hinterlands  striding  up 
and  down,  their  matted  hair  bleached  red  with  cowdung  ashes.  Inside,  the 
governor,  a  Sudanese,  a  Muslim,  a  university  graduate,  talked  with  us  about 
mission- government  relationships  and  how  we  can  best  cooperate  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  people.  Just  south  of  the  town  a  large  agricultural  exp>eriment 
station  has  been  set  up  because  it  is  proposed  to  dig  a  canal  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  the  Nile.  When  that  is  done  the  flat  plains  of  South  Sudan  will  no 
longer  be  flooded  every,  year.  Much  of  the  pasturage  used  by  those  tribes  will 
become  arid  and  they  will  have  to  depend  on  crops  instead  of  cattle  for  their 
livelihood.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not  -  and  they  don’t  like  it  -  their  way  of 
life  will  be  fundamentally  changed  by  this  that  we  call  progress. 

A  few  weeks  earlier  I  stood  at  the  Owen  Falls  dam,  where  Lake 
Victoria  empties  into  the  Victoria  Nile  in  Uganda,  I  saw  the  powerhouse 


under  construction  where  ten  great  generators  will  produce  150,000  kilowatts 
of  power,  and  I  saw  how  provision  has  been  made  in  that  dam  to  raise  the 
level  of  Lake  Victoria  four  feet  and  thereby  store  twenty  cubic  miles  of  water. 
This  will  protect  the  whole  Nile  Valley  from  any  possibility  of  famine  due  to 
irregular  rainfall.  Near  the  dam  the  steel  skeleton  of  a  cotton  mill  is  going 
up,  a  mill  to  spin  and  weave  Uganda  cotton  into  cloth  for  Uganda  so  as  to 
save  the  cost  of  the  long  haul  to  Liverpool  and  back.  Near  by  there  is  going 
to  be  a  copper  smelter  to  process  ore  from  western  Uganda,  using  this  local 
power,  so  as  to  produce  copper  at  very  low  cost. 

To  us,  all  of  this  spells  progress.  But  the  people  of  Uganda  regard  it 
with  grave  misgiving.  Thousands  of  people  will  be  employed  in  this  industrial 
development.  The  city  of  Jinza  is  growing  up  around  the  dam.  I  rode  down 
the  main  street  of  that  city  where  five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  building. 
Will  that  mean  that  thousands  of  young  men  leave  their  wives  and  children  to 
till  the  farms  while  they  themselves  are  away  earning  money  in  the  factories? 
Will  it  mean  a  ceaseless  migration  of  men  back  and  forth  between  farm  and 
factory,  spreading  and  multiplying  the  disintegrating  effects  of  migrant  labor  on 
village  life?  Or,  if  provision  is  made  in  the  city  for  the  wives  and  children 
along  with  the  men,  building  a  stable  urban  community  -  a  step  which  is  clear¬ 
ly  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  a  class  of  skilled  laborers  in  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  -  than  what  happens  to  the  land  rights,  the  social  ties  and  the  kinship 
obligations  of  these  people  who  are  more  or  less  permanently  withdrawn  from 
their  village  communities?  What  new  sets  of  ties  and  relationships  will  they 
have  to  create  in  order  to  gain  a  sense  of  belonging,  of  neighborliness,  of  com¬ 
munity,  in  the  city  as  rich  as  those  ties  which  they  had  before  in  the  village? 
How  shall  the  women  fill  their  days  with  no  gardens  to  tend?  How  shall  they 
regain  the  status  which  they  had  in  the  village  as  food  producers  and  providers? 
Uganda  is  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  proud  of  it.  They  do  not  relish  the  prospect 
of  being  industrialized  even  though  it  means  greater  wealth  and  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living. 

All  that  is  in  the  future  in  Uganda  -  the  near  future  -  but  it  has  already 
become  a  stark  reality  to  other  parts  of  Africa.  In  the  gold  mining  area  of  the 
Witwatersrand ,  at  least  a  million  Africans  are  employed,  recruited  from  all 
over  southern  Africa.  Lines  bf  migration  come  from  every  direction  into  the 
Rand.  The  vast  majority  are  there  without  their  wives,  living  in  bed  spaces  in 
overcrowded  barracks,  or  perhaps  in  a  rented  shack  in  the  most  casual  and 
temporary  relation  with  a  succession  of  women.  Not  until  these  men  approach 
middle  age  and  settle  in  their  villages  for  good,  after  long  years  in  the  mines, 
will  many  of  them  be  able  to  enjoy  family  life  in  any  true  sense.  The  whole 
system  is  completely  destructive  of  African  society  and  morality.  In  many 
tribes  a  contract  on  the  Rand  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  tribal  initiation 
rite.  It  is  the  way  a  boy  becomes  a  man.  Everybody  goes  to  the  Rand  -  all  of 
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the  men  and  many  of  the  girls.  It  is  quite  unrealistic  to  suppose  either  that 
African  society  can  be  reconstituted  or  that  a  vital  Christian  church  can  take 
root  as  long  as  this  vicious  system  itself  continues  to  prevail. 

Now  there  is,  of  course,  a  sound  alternative.  Through  many  years’ 
experience  in  the  Congo,  and  more  recently  in  other  territories,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  when  wives  and  children  are  brought  with  the  men  to  indus¬ 
trial  centers,  when  decent  homes  are  made  available  and  living  wages  are 
paid,  then  a  stable,  happy  and  increasingly  skillful  and  prosperous  urban  com¬ 
munity  can  be  built  up.  Recruiting  becomes  unnecessary.  Migration  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  And  the  villages  also  thrive  because  the  young  men  are 
not  continually  going  away  and  coming  back.  With  reasonably  stable  popula¬ 
tions  both  city  and  country  churches  can  grow  strong,  develop  an  adequate 
ministry,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  moral  wholesome  living.  This 
better  way  is  also  cheaper  in  the  end  because  the  human  and  economic  waste  of 
migrancy  is  avoided  and  the  capacities  of  the  workers  are  more  fully  realized. 

I  talked  with  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  big  mining  companies 
in  the  copper  belt  of  Rhodesia,  a  company  which  a  few  years  ago  was  committed 
to  the  use  of  unaccompanied  migrant  labor,  young  men  only,  and  he  said  they 
have  learned  by  experience  that  it  was  an  unproductive  method  which  must  be 
replaced  by  bringing  in  whole  families  and  making  provision  for  them.  They 
are  changing  over  just  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 

Now  the  African  does  not  go  to  the  mine  or  seek  other  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  There  may  be  adventure,  but  fundamentally 
he  is  driven  by  sheer  economic  necessity.  In  many  places  his  numbers  are  too 
great  to  live  on  the  land  that  is  left  to  him,  impoverished  as  it  is  often  by  over- 
grazing,  faulty  cultivation  and  erosion.  His  wants  have  multiplied  as  com¬ 
merce  has  brought  European  wares  within  his  reach.  Not  least,  he  wants  educa¬ 
tion  for  his  children  so  that  they  may  take  their  place  more  effectively  in  the 
new  Africa  he  sees  opening  before  him.  To  this  end  he  will  make  great 
sacrifices. 

Yet  often  when  he  tries  to  advance  in  the.European  culture  and  economy, 
into  which  he  is  being  thrust,  the  African  finds  himself  thwarted  by  cruel  barriers 
of  race  discrimination.  Society  has  been  saying  to  the  African,  you  must  move 
out  into  the  Western  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  saying  to  him, 
you  can  only  move  so  far.  You  must  not  expect  to  go  farther. 

The  cultural  differences  between  the  tribesmen  and  the  European  formed 
a  natural  line  of  separation  in  the  beginning.  The  critical  choice  today  is 
whether  that  separation  is  to  be  enforced  by  rigid  permanent  barriers  based  on 
race,  or  whether  the  differences  of  culture  are  to  be  progressively  overcome  in 
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the  interests  of  national  unity  and  self-realization. 

The  South  African  Government  in  a  sincere  but  misguided  belief  that 
separation  must  be  maintained  -  a  policy  which  is  unhappily  based  to  some 
extent  on  the  Hebrew  nationalism  of  the  Old  Testament  -  is  moving  steadily 
toward  greater  rigidity  and  increasingly  burdensome  restrictions  on  freedom  for 
all  of  its  people.  Tensions  and  frustrations  are  mounting  and  inter-group 
understanding  is  becoming  impossible.  I  talked  with  African  leaders  who  were 
quite  unable  to  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  government  are  sincere  in  the 
policies  which  they  impose.  And  yet  if  you  talk  with  the  men  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  you  can  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  are  not  only  sincere,  they  are 
idealists.  The  one  immediate  hope  lies  in  the  interracial  and  interchufch  con¬ 
ference  of  Christian  leaders,  called  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  Natal 
which  will  be  meeting  next  week. 

Farther  north  in  the  new  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyassaland,  there 
is  a  definite  movement  away  from  racism  toward  the  creation  of  a  multiracial 
society.  Nobody  can  foresee  just  yet  what  the  form  of  such  a  society  must  be, 
but  many  of  the  best  minds  and  finest  spirits  among  all  races  are  being  mobi¬ 
lized  to  meet  and  solve  the  issue.  The  present  government  includes  men  of 
great  integrity  and  vision,  who  clearly  see  that  the  destiny  of  Africa  may  hinge 
on  decisions  they  must  make  within  the  next  five  years.  The  gravity  of  these 
issues  is  thrown  into  relief  by  the  horrors  of  Mau  Mau  in  Kenya.  Mau  Mau 
started  as  a  terrorist  secret  society  of  the  Kikuyu  people.  The  Kikuyu  are  one 
of  the  great  tribes  of  Kenya.  They  number  about  a  million  people,  and  con¬ 
stitute  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  country.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
aim  of  driving  the  Europeans  out  of  Kenya,  Its  leaders  hoped  to  enlist  the  entire 
tribe,  and  began  to  use  intimidation  and  torture  to  force  tribesmen  to  take  its 
oaths  in  a  series  of  unspeakably  vile  and  revolting  ceremonies.  Christian 
Kikuyu,  especially  those  related  to  the  great  East  African  Christian  revival, 
resisted  and  denounced  the  movement,  with  the  result  that  they  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  its  violence.  More  than  five  hundred  of  them  have  been  killed,  as 
against  about  fifty  Europeans  against  whom  the  movement  was  supposedly 
directed.  Suppression  of  the  movement  has  cost  several  thousand  more  lives, 
and  some  fifty  thousand  Kikuyus  are  in  detention  camps  behind  barbed  wire  at 
this  moment. 

The  task  of  rehabilitation  of  these  people  is  probably  the  most  pressing 
Christian  responsibility  in  Africa.  A  special  working  fund  of  $90,000  is  being 
requested  through  Church  World  Service  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Scores  of  special  workers  are  needed  to  work  directly  in  the  camps  if  they  are 
qualified,  or  to  replace  experienced  workers  now  engaged  in  other  tasks  so 
that  they  in  turn  may  be  free  for  this  crucial  work. 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  future  of  the  country  of  Kenya  can  be  unless 
these  50,000  people  can  be  restored  rapidly  to  normal  society.  But  there  is  no 
other  force  or  agency  than  the  Christian  gospel  which  seems  to  meet  their  need 
at  this  moment.  The  spiritual  hunger  and  emptiness  of  the  Kikuyu  who  have 
turned  in  revulsion  away  from  Mau  Mau  is  indescribable.  And  the  few  workers 
among  them  now  are  staggered  by  the  opportunity  which  is  open  just  now  and 
which  may  not  last  long  or  come  again. 

These  are  but  glimpses  of  present  situations  against  which  we  may  try  in 
some  measure  to  forecast  the  things  to  come.  Many  other  things  should  be 
mentioned  -  particularly  the  great  advance  in  autonomy  and  self-government 
in  West  Africa,  a  development  which  is  being  watched  with  both  hope  and  con¬ 
cern  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

What  of  the  future?  Perhaps  we  may  be  grateful  that  the  future  is  hid 
from  our  eyes,  for  there  is  grave  cause  for  concern.  In  fact,  our  view  of  the 
future  must  be  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  old  who  recognized  that  only  as 
we  repent  and  change  our  ways  can  we  escape  the  righteous  judgment  of  God, 
The  white  race  to  which  most  of  us  belong,  and  we  as  members  of  it,  need  to 
repent  for  the  sins  of  our  race  against  our  African  brethren.  No  merely  verbal 
repentance  will  suffice.  We  must  rend  our  hearts  and  not  our  garments.  We 
must  do  our  utmost  to  restore  that  which  we  have  destroyed. 

There  are,  I  believe,  three  great  sins  of  which,  as  a  race,  we  are 
guilty  and  which  have  brought  great  harm  to  Africa,  To  undo  that  harm  goes 
far  beyond  the  unaided  power  of  the  churches  and  mission  bodies  here  repre¬ 
sented.  These  sins  are  a  reproach  and  a  challenge  to  the  whole  Church  uni¬ 
versal  and  to  the  conscience  of  Christian  men  and  women  wherever  they  may 
be.  Only  as  we  unite  wholeheartedly  to  combat  these  evils  can  they  be  over¬ 
come. 

The  first  of  them  is  racialism.  We  must  abolish  racial  discrimination 
and  segregation  wherever  it  is  found  and  embrace  the  brotherhood  which  Christ 
sealed  in  His  own  blood.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
church,  was  confronted  with  the  racialism  of  the  Jewish  people  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  cultural  exclusiveness  of  the  Greeks  on  the  other.  What  was  his 
answer?  He  said  that  all  of  these  things  count  for  nothing  before  the  throne  of 
Christ  for  He  has  come  to  break  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  and  to 
make  both  one  -  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  but  a  new  creature  in  Christ.  So  it 
must  be  with  us. 

The  prpgress  which  has  been  n/ade  recently  in  this  country  has  its  reper¬ 
cussions  in  Africa,  but  so  do  our  setbacks.  The  troubles  over  school  desegre¬ 
gation  in  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  reported  under  large  headlines  in 
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Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  Americans  in  Africa,  presumably  Christian  in  their 
private  life,  are  far  too  quick  to  accept  the  segregationist  attitudes  of  those 
about  them.  Our  testimony  in  this  matter  must  be  unimpeachable.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  real  danger  that  Africans ‘Will  lose  patience  with  the  white  man’s 
pretentions  of  friendship  and  concern  which  are  so  often  denied  in  practice, 
and  turn  in  revulsion  against  the  whole  culture  of  the  West,  To  the  extent  that 
that  happens  there  will  be  a  rejection  of  Christianity  also,  because  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  still  to  the  mass  of  Africans  related  to  the  culture  of  the  European  and 
not  thought  of  as  Africa’s  own  faith.  We  may  well  thank  God  for  the  courageous 
statement  on  inter-group  relations  made  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at 
Evanston,  But  that  must  not  remain  a  mere  statement.  It  must  be  translated 
into  the  daily  practice  of  Christians  everywhere. 

Second,  we  must  abolish  human  exploitations  and  establish  community, 

I  have  already  referred  to  migrant  labor  in  Africa,  especially  the  system  that 
sends  boys  and  young  men  to  work  far  from  their  own  homes  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  thus  destroys  home  and  family  life  for  millions  of  people.  This  is 
probably  the  most  flagrant  social  evil  in  Africa  today  -  not  excepting  segrega¬ 
tion,  It  is  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  human  slavery  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  There  is  literally  no  hope  of  a  positive  social  development 
nor  a  strong  Church  in  a  country  where  that  system  prevails. 

Of  course  we  can  keep  on  working  as  churches  and  missions  with  the  up¬ 
rooted  migrants  and  their  communities  just  as  a  hospital  continues  to  minister 
to  an  endless  succession  of  sick  and  infirm.  But  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
So,  if  there  is  to  be  social  health  in  Africa,  we  must  turn  our  attention  speedily 
to  the  eradication  of  this  evil  and  the  substitution  of  family  life  in  ordered 
communities. 

To  do  this  will  require  the  cooperation  of  many  other  agencies  beside 
the  church.  Governments  and  employers  must  be  brought  to  realize  that  human 
waste  means  economic  loss,  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  bring  to  all  the  peoples 
of  Africa  a  vision  of  what  their  countries  could  be  if  the  whole  population  were 
one  nation  working  together  and  contributing  -all  of  them-  to  a  common  fund 
of  national  wealth  and  well-being,  in  the  way  in  which  the  whole  of  our  nation 
here  shares  and  contributes  together.  The  most  discouraging  thing  that  one 
finds  in  Africa  is  the  way  in  which  each  separate  community,  each  ethnic  group, 
thinks  of  itself  apart  from  all  the  rest.  The  whole  of  Africa  is  divided  along 
lines  of  race  and  culture,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  genuine  pro¬ 
gress  until  these  barriers  are  transcended. 

There  is  need  for  more  scientific  study  of  these  questions,  and  able 
scholars  should  be  supported  and  encouraged  in  such  work.  Several  excellent 
institutes  are  at  work,  any  one  of  which  could  easily  do  a  great  deal  more 
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work  than  it  has  either  staff  or  funds  to  undertake  at  present. 

Visitation  and  exchange  of  personnel  between  different  areas  should  be 
encouraged  so  that  constructive  developments  can  be  made  more  widely  known. 
That  would  apply  to  missionaries,  to  government  people,  to  employers,  and 
many  others.  The  continent  of  Africa  is  tremendously  large,  and  one  can 
easily  get  lost  in  some  little  corner  of  it  and  remain  totally  unaware  of  a 
successful  and  useful  development  in  a  different  region. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Church  has  an  essential  role  to  play  in 
creating  new  bonds  of  unity  and  fellowship,  a  new  sense  of  belonging,  a  new 
neighborliness  grounded  in  the  love  of  Christ  to  replace  the  old  sanctions  of 
clan  and  tribe  which  can  no  longer  serve. 

The  National  Council  has  given  us  a  charter  of  action  in  this  field.  I 
want  to  read  to  you  two  paragraphs  from  the  Statement  of  Christian  Principles 
and  Assumptions  for  Economic  Life,  adopted  by  the  General  Board  on  September 

15.  1954: 

“Economic  institutions  should  be  judged  also  by  their  impact 
upon  the  family-which  involves  standards  of  living,  hours  of 
labor,  stability  of  employment,  provision  of  housing,  and  the 
planning  of  cities,  especially  in  relation  to  their  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  elimination  of  blighted  areas.” 

It  is  a  clear  Christian  responsibility  to  work  against  those  special 
forms  of  economic  injustice  that  are  expressed  through  racial 
and  other  group  discrimination.” 

•  I  should  like  somebody  to  take  that  whole  document  and  translate  it  in¬ 
to  its  African  equivalent,  and  then  make  use  of  it. 

Thirdly,  we  must  repent  of  our  divisions  and  affirm  the  unity  which  is 
ours  in  Christ.  In  this  hour  when  Africa  needs,  above  all  else,  a  powerful 
affirmation  of  the  judgment  and  grace  of  God,  we  cannot  speak  with  one  voice 
nor  act  with  one  mind  because  we  are  divided.  There  is  division  and  weakness 
where  there  should  be  unity  and  strength.  Let  me  cite  one  example: 

The  workers  that  migrate  into  the  Witwatersrand  come  from  many 
languages  and  tribal  groups  all  over  southern  Africa.  Naturally  the  missions 


•  “Christian  Principles  and  Assumptions  for  Economic  Life”  -  Adopted  by  the 
General  Board,  NCCCUSA,  Sept.  15,  1954.  Section  entitled  “Application 
of  Ethical  Principles  in  the  Economic  Order.  ”  Paragraphs  4  and  5. 
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and  churches  of  each  area  have  followed  their  workers  into  the  Rand  and  estab¬ 
lished  congregations  there  to  serve  them.  This  was  laudible  in  principle,  but 
in  practice  it  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  enormous  number  of  small 
and  struggling  congregations  without  any  possibility  of  adequate  pastoral  over¬ 
sight  or  an  effective  program.  And  then  the  Africans  themselves  have  copied 
this  example  of  sectarianism  and  carried  it  to  the  point  of  absurdity  by  estab¬ 
lishing  over  2,000  separate  sects  and  churches  of  their  own  within  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

Fortunately  there  are  signs  of  improvement.  A  new  gold  mining  center 
is  growing  up  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  a  serious  attempt  is  being  made  to 
develop  a  unified  church  life  and  program  for  all  those  who  will  be  working 
there.  Of  course  there  will  need  to  be  missionaries  and  African  pastors  from 
different  tribal  areas  speaking  different  languages,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
needs  of  the  whole  community  can  be  better  served  by  uniting  these  workers 
into  a  team  who  can  plan  together  and  help  each  other  than  if  each  one  at¬ 
tempts  to  shepherd  his  own  flock  in  isolation  from  the  rest. 

Only  as  we  join  forces  can  we  meet  the  claimant  needs  of  the  cities 
with  their  growing  throngs  of  people. 

Only  as  we  unite  our  voices  through  the  Christian  councils  and  similar 
agencies  can  we  deal  with  governments  from  positions  of  strength  on  matters 
of  public  policy,  of  education,  of  health  and  welfare,  and  all  the  other 
matters  in  which  the  churches  have  a  vital  stake. 

Now  as  we  face  our  task  in  Africa,  where  should  we  place  the  empha¬ 
sis?  I  believe  that  a  high  priority  must  be  given  to  the  towns  and  cities,  the 
plantations  and  industrial  centers  which  are  growing  at  an  unbelievable  rate 
all  over  Africa.  Too  often  we  have  deliberately  turned  our  backs  on  the  city. 
More  than  once  missions  have  been  offered  advantageous  cites  in  growing 
towns  and  have  deliberately  chosen  instead  to  locate  their  work  in  rural  com¬ 
munities.  Of  course  rural  work  is  easier.  Of  course  the  cities  are  full  of 
iniquity.  But  our  people  are  going  there  in  throngs  and  droves  and  the 
church  must  go  with  them. 

I  believe  a  strategy  of  the  urban  work  is  becoming  fairly  clear.  Like 
a  city  church  in  this  country,  the  African  church  must  serve  the  needs  of  its 
parish,  and  those  needs  come  to  a  focus  in  two  points;  worship  and  fellow¬ 
ship,  Worship  we  have  provided.  Fellowship  has  been  relatively  neglected. 

The  African  who  comes  into  a  big  city  for  the  first  time  must  be  one 
of  the  loneliest  persons  on  earth.  His  home  community  was  a  network  of 
social  relations  and  mutual  obligations.  None  of  those  ties  goes  with  him  to 
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the  city.  He  may  find  scarcely  anyone  with  whom  he  can  talk.  It  is  an  alien 
world.  The  nearest  parallel  one  can  think  of  is  the  immigrant  coming  to  our 
shores  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  and  arriving  in  a  strange  city,  lost,  bewildered 
and  alone.  What  these  Africans  need  most  is  fellowship,  neighborliness,  a 
sense  of  belonging,  a  chance  to  put  down  roots  and  build  themselves  into  a  new 
community  where  they  can  once  again  feel  at  home.  So  within  the  urban  church 
there  must  be  groups  and  fellowship,  young  peoples’  societies  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation  activities,  clubs  and  classes  serving  different  age  and  interest  groups 
and  helping  the  individuals  adjust  themselves  and  help  each  other  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  different  ways. 

Where  the  church  is  reaching  out  in  this  way  it  is  growing  in  power 
and  influence.  Where  it  neglects  this  side  of  its  work  it  tends  to  become  less 
and  less  significant  in  the  total  life  of  the  community.  Here  and  there  govern¬ 
ments  and  other  agencies  are  attempting  to  provide  community  houses  and 
welfare  centers.  The  secularization  of  those  activities  deprives  them  of 
much  of  their  effectiveness  and  value,  and  it  deprives  the  church  of  one  of  its 
great  functions  in  urban  society. 

A  still  higher  priority  must  be  given  to  the  Church  itself  -  this  in  two 
senses:  First,  the  church  must  take  precedence  in  our  thinking  and  our 
choosing  over  everything  that  competes  with  it  for  attention  and  support.  I 
do  not  question  the  value  or  even  the  necessity  of  all  the  various  tasks  that 
engage  us,  but  some  of  them  could,  if  necessary,  be  done  by  other  agencies. 

And  some  of  them  might  even  perhaps  be  left  tmdone.  But  our  first  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  implant  in  Africa  a  living  Church  composed  of  men  and  women 
who  have  found  life  and  have  been  made  new  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  that 
even  apart  from  us  the  Church  may  continue  to  be  the  channel  of  His  love 
and  grace.  Apart  from  the  church  I  see  no  hope  for  Africa. 

The  second  way  in  which  we  must  give  primacy  to  the  church  is  in 
relation  to  the  missions.  Far  too  often  we  still  think  of  the  mission  first  and 
the  church  second.  It  should  be  the  other  way  around.  In  fact,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  sooner  the  mission  loses  its  identity  completely  and  merges 
itself  into  the  life  of  the  African  church,  the  better  God  will  be  able  to 
work  through  us.  Too  often  the  mission  remains  the  means  by  which  foreign 
domination  of  the  church  persists  long  after  it  should  have  been  eliminated. 

We  may  be  unconscious  of  it  when  to  our  African  brethren  it  has  become  a 
stumbling  block  and  an  offense. 

I  do  not  want  to  labor  questions  of  mere  organization  but  I  believe 
they  often  point  to  something  deeper.  For  instance,  consider  the  Congo. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  1934,  it  was  agreed  that  the  missions  should  unite  in 
building  up  one  church,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo.  Yet  it  is  only 
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this  year  that  the  first  tentative  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  central  con¬ 
sultative  council  for  that  church  and  to  give  it  direct  representation  in  the 
Congo  Protestant  Council.  Must  we  move  so  slowly? 

Or  consider  the  Bas  Congo  area  within  that  church.  Here  is  one  continu¬ 
ous  area  occupied  by  one  tribe,  speaking  the  same  language,  but  served  by  four 
Protestant  missions  -  one  Swedish,  one  British  and  two  American.  Three  of  these 
four  missions  train  their  pastors  and  teachers  in  a  single  institution.  All  four  are 
united  in  a  central  medical  school  and  hospital.  Yet  the  church  of  that  area  has 
no  central  conference,  no  internal  organizational  unity.  Would  it  not  serve  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  develop  a  regional  conference  or  synod  for 
the  whole  area  so  that  that  church  might  speak  and  act  on  its  own  behalf  rather 
than  through  four  separate  mission  bodies?  In  matters  such  as  these  we  must 
not  delay  overlong,  for  time  is  running  out. 

Finally,  we  must  give  the  highest  priority  to  the  provision  of  creative 
leadership.  Far  too  many  missionaries  are  engaged  in  humdrum  tasks  of 
secondary  importance  from  which  they  should  be  freed  for  creative  pioneering. 
Far  too  many  Africans  are  working  in  secondary  posts  which  do  not  challenge 
their  powers  of  leadership  or  initiative  when  they  should  be  taking  over  major 
tasks  which  hitherto  have  been  in  missionary  hands.  We  are  far  too  hesitant 
to  break  with  the  inherited  traditions  of  the  past. 

Yet  there  are  hopeful  signs.  In  Uganda  I  was  the  guest  of  an  African 
minister,  an  able  and  devoted  man  who  has  recently  succeeded  a  missionary 
as  the  head  of  a  theological  college.  In  Angola  where  the  number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  we  can  send  into  the  country  is  limited,  more  and  more  individuals 
are  being  freed  from  local  station  duties  to  give  specialized  oversight  to  one 
or  another  aspect  of  work  for  the  whole  area.  Along  with  that  there  goes  the 
development  of  rural  centers,  staffed  by  Africans  and  providing  church, 
school,  dispensary,  and  agricultural  leadership  to  a  circle  of  villages  em¬ 
bracing  a  considerable  area.  The  number  of  such  new  creative  develop¬ 
ments  should  be  multiplied  many  times  over,  for  we  have  only  begun  to 
provide  the  leadership  which  is  needed. 

In  respect  to  leadership  for  the  African  church,  we  now  have  the 
benefit  of  the  survey  of  the  training  of  ministry  in  Africa,  conducted  over 
a  term  of  years  under  the  direction  of  the  International  Missionary  Council. 

The  three  reports  of  this  study  should  be  required  reading  for  every  Board 
secretary  and  every  missionary  to  Africa,  One  of  the  commissions  limits 
itself  to  one  single  recommendation,  which  I  quote; 

“That  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  missionary  personnel  and 

efforts  should  be  wholeheartedly  directed  to  the  training  of 
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ministers  and  of  lay  workers  of  the  churches. ..  with  what¬ 
ever  severe  readjustments  that  change  would  require.”  * 

1  believe  we  cannot  afford  not  to  endorse  and  carry  out  that  recommen¬ 
dation.  Only  through  inspired  and  creative  leadership  can  the  church  move 
forward. 

But  missionaries  also  must  be  inspired  and  prepared  for  creativeness. 

We  must  help  them  to  see  their  task  whole  through  studies  such  as  this  one  on 
the  training  of  the  ministry;  through  opportunities  for  consultation  and  fellow¬ 
ship;  through  visits  to  significant  pieces  of  work  done  by  others;  and  through 
appropriate  furlough  study.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  there  might  be 
established  in  Africa  one  or  more  ecumenical  institutes  or  study  communities, 
where  a  permanent  residential  staff  together  with  invited  participants  would 
lead  a  changing  group  including  missionaries,  nationals  and  laymen  and  lay 
women  in  a  continuing  study  of  the  relevance  of  the  Christian  gospel  to 
Africa’s  life  and  needs. 

Above  all  else,  there  must  be  constant  spiritual  renewal  in  order  that 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ  may  triumph  even  in  the  weakness  and  human 
insufficiency  of  His  servants.  Our  task  is  not  to  impose  our  pattern  on  Africa, 
but  to  disclose  the  pattern  which  God  has  prepared  and  ordained  in  Christ 
Jesus.  We  must  be  prepared  to  see  our  little  plans  and  limited  objectives 
remain  unfulfilled  -  even  to  see  them  swept  away  in  order  that  His  purpose 
may  be  consummated.  For  what  we  do  is  not  our  own  doing,  “it  is  the  gift 
of  God  -  not  because  of  works  lest  any  man  should  boast  -  for  we  are  His 
workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works  which  God  prepared  before¬ 
hand  that  we  should  walk  in  them.” 


“Survey  of  the  Training  of  the  Ministry  in  Africa”  Part  II,  London 
International  Missionary  Council,  1954,  p.94. 
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This  pamphlet  may  be  ordered  from 


Division  of  Foreign  Missions,  NCCC 
156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


